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THE AMERICAN LOUNGER. 


BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 
No. 96. 


Lusimus—gracili modulante Thalia, 
Atque ut araneoli, tenuem formavimus orsum. 
Vircitit Culex. 


A new and very witty correspondent has sent 
me the following mock criticism, which, far from 
plagiarising from the page of CANNIN G, has very 
happily emulated his celebrated analysis of the 
nursery ballad, ‘ The queen of hearts, she made 
some tarts,’ kc.* I should be unjust to my 
brother Lounger, if I omitted to insert, that, in 
his private letter to me, he very modestly states 

, that he recollects an essay on a similar subject, 
bul is not conscious of the servility of an imita- 
tion; and that if either its length, or its nature, 
render it improper for insertion, the Editor may, 
without ceremony, like the shepherd of the 
divine poet, 

Levem stipulam crepetantibus urere flammis. 


The article in question shall not be put to this 
fiery trial, and Mr. Saunter himself would de- 
serve to be singed, should he burn a single sen- 
tence which Genius has given to Mirth. 


TO SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 
SIR, 


AMONG critical writers it is a common re- 
mark, that the fashion of the times has often 
given a temporary reputation to performances 
of very little merit, and neglected those, much 
more deserving of applause. This circumstance 
renders it necessary that some person of suffi- 
cient sagacity to discover and to describe what 
is beautiful, and so impartial as to disregard 
vulgar prejudices, should guide the public taste, 
and raise merit from obscurity. Without arro- 
gating to myself these qualities, I shall endeavour 
to introduce to the nation a work, which, though 
of considerable elegance, has been strangely 
overlooked by the generality of the world. The 
performance to which I allude, has never enjoy- 
ed that celebrity to which it is entitled, but it 
has of late fallen into disrepute, chiefly from the 


Simplicity of its style, which, in this age of 


luxurious refinement, is deemed only a secondary 
beauty, and from its being the fayourite of the 
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* Seethe ‘ Microcosm,’ an ingenious periodical paper 
by the Eronians. 





young, who can relish, without being able to 
illustrate, its excellence. I rejoice that it has 
fallen to my lot to rescue from neglect this in- 
imitable poem; for, whatever may be my diffi- 
dence, as I shall pursue the manner of the most 
eminent critics, it is scarcely possible to err. 
The fastidious reader will doubtless smile when 
he is informed that the work, thus highly praised, 
is a poem consisting only of four lines; but as 
there is no reason why a poet should be restrict- 
ed in his number of verses, as it would be a very 
sad misfortune if every rhymer were obliged to 
write a long as well as a bad poem; and more 
particularly as these verses contain more beau- 
ties than we often find in a poem of four thousand, 
all objections to its brevity should cease. I 
must at the same time acknowledge that at first 
I doubted in what class of poetry it should be 
arranged. Its extreme shortness, and its un- 
common metre, seemed to degrade it into a 
ballad, but its interesting subject, its unity of 
plan, and, above all, its having a beginning, a 
middle, and an end, decide its claim to the epic 
rank. I shall now proceed, with the candour, 
though not with the acuteness, of a good critic, 
to analyse and display its various excellencies. 

The opening of the poem is singularly beauti- 
ful: 

Jack and Gill. 


The first duty of the poet is to introduce his 
subject, and there is no part of poetry more dif- 
ficult. We are told by the great critic of antiquity 
that we should avoid beginning ‘ ab ovo,’ but go 
into the business at once. Here our author is 
very happy: for instead of telling us, as an ordi- 
nary writer would have done, who were the 
ancestors of Jack and Gill, that the grandfather 
of Jack wasa respectable farmer, that his mother 
kept a tavern at the sign of the Blue Bear; and 
that Gill’s father was a justice of the peace, 
(once of the quorum), together with a catalogue 
of uncles and aunts, he introduces them to us at 
once in their proper persons. I cannot help 
accounting it, too, as a circumstance honourable 
to the genius of the poet, that he does not in his 
opening call upon his muse. This is an error 


after him have fallen; since by thus stating their 
cases to.the muse, and desiring her to come to 
iheir assistance, they necessarily presupposed 
that she was absent, whereas there can be no 
surer sign of inspiration than for a muse to 

come unasked. The choice toe of names is not un- 
worthy of consideration. It would doubuess have 
contributed to the splendor of the poem to have 
endowed the heroes with long and soundling titles 
which, by dazzling the eyes of the reader, might 
prevent an examination of the work itself. These 
adventitious ornaments are justly disregarded by 
our author, who by giving us plain Jack and Gill 
has disdained to rely on extrinsic support. In 
the very choice of appellations he is however 
judicious. Had he, for instance, called the first 
character John, he might have given him more 
dignity, but he would not so well harmonise 





into which Homer and almost all the epic writers | 


the work, it will appear, he must necessarily be 
joined. I know it may be said, that the contrac- 
tion of names savours too much of familiarity, 
and the lovers of proverbs may tell us that eo 
much familiarity breeds contempt ; the learned, 
too, may observe, that Prince Henry somewhere 
exclaims, *‘ Here comes lean Jack, here comes 
bare bones,’ and that the association of the two 
ideas detracts much from the respectability of 
the former. Disregarding these cavils, I cannot 
but remark that the lovers of abrupt openings, 
as in the Bard, must not deny their praise to 
the vivacity, with which Jack breaks in upon 
US. 

The personages being now seen, their situa- 
tion is next to be discovered. Of this we are 
immediately informed in the subsequent line, 
when we are told, 


Jack and Gill 
Went up a hill. 


Here the imagery is distinct, yet the description 

concise. We instantly figure to ourselves the two 

persons travelling up an ascent, which we may ac- 

commodate to our own ideas of declivily. barren-. 
hess, rockiness, sandiness, &c. all which, as they 

exercise the imagination, are beauties of an high 

order. The reader will pardon my presumption, 
if I here attempt to broach a new principle 

which no critic, with whom I am acquainted, has 
ever mentioned, It is this that poetic beauties 
may be divided into negative and positive, the 

former consisting in the mere absence of fault, 
the latter in the presence of *xcellence; the 
first of an inferior order, but requiring consider- 
able critical acumen to discover them, the latter 
of a higher rank, but obvious to the meanest ca- 
pacity. To apply the principle in this case, the 
poet meant to inform us that two persons were 
going up ahill. Now the act of going upa hill, 
although Locke would pronounce it a very coms 
plex idea comprehending person, rising ground, 
trees, “c. &c. is an operation so simple as to 
need no description. Had the poet, therefore, 
told us how the two heroes went up, whether ina 
cart or a waggon, and entered into the thousand 
particulars which the subject involves they would 
been tedious, because superfluous. The omission 
of these little incidents, and telling us simply 
that they went up the hill, no matter how, is a 
very high negative beauty. These considerations 
may furnish us with the means of deciding a 
controversy, arising from a variation in the 
manuscripts; some of which have it a hilj, and 
others the hill, for as the desctiption is in no 
other part local, I incline to the former reading. 
It has, indeed, been suggested that the hill here 
mentioned was Parnassus, and that the two per- 
sons are two poets, Who having overloaded Pega- 
sus, the poor jaded creature was obliged to stop 
at the foot of the hill, whilst they ascended for 
water to recruit him. This interpretation, it is 
true, derives some countenance from the consi- 





deration that Jack and Gill were in reality, as 
| will appear in the course of the poem, going to 


» with his neighbour, to whom in the course of ' draw water, and that there was such a place as 


218 


* 


Hippocrene, that is a horsepond, at the top of the 
hill; but, on the whole, I think the text, as I 
have adopted it, to be the better reading. 

[To be Continued. } 


POLITE LITERATURE, 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE ORATORICAL WORKS OF CICERO. 





SECTION 2. 
Of the Roman Orators who preceded Cicero, and of 
the beginnings of this Orator. 

Cicero, in his treatise of celebrated orators, 
where they maintain a dialogue with Atticus and 
Brutus, after having spoken of the Greeks who 
distinguished themselves, in eloquence, from 
Pericles to Demetrius Phalerius, who, with a 
great deal of merit, began, however, to introduce 
some alteration in the purity of the Attick taste, 
and marked the first degree in the decline of it, 
comes to those of the Romans, who, from the 
earliest times of the republic, had made them- 
selves a name by the talent of speaking. He 
traces an enumeration, extensive enough to give 
us an idea, how this art had been a long time 
cultivated, without making any remarkable pro- 
gress down to the time of Cato, the Censor, and 
tothe Gracchi; the only ones whom he character- 
ises in a manner to give us a great idea of them; 
not indeed that of perfection, (they were yet far 
from it), but that of genius not yet guided byart 
nor polished by taste. Vehemence and pathos, 
were the characterestics of Gracchi; gravity 
and energy, those of Cato: but all the three 
wanted still that elegance and harmony, that art 
of arranging words, and constructing periods, 
which occupy so great a space in the art of ora- 
tory, not less obliged than poetry, to regard the 
ear as the way to the heart. The Gracchi ap- 
pear to have been in the number of those who 
were first instructed in the literature of the 
Greeks, wnich then began to be known in Rome. 
History informs us, that they owed this in- 
struction, at that time very rare to the excellent 
education which they received from their mother 
Cornelia. But the Latin language, was not yet 
brought to perfection. This was not effected 
till the seventh century of Rome, at the epocha 
when Anthony, Crassus, Sczvola, Sulpitius, and 
Cotta flourished, all of whom we have seen make 
a great figure in the dialogues of Cicero, con- 
cerning the orator. The culogium he makes of 
them is founded partly ona tradition which was 
easily preserved among so many auditors and 
judges ; for several of them had written nothing, 
and those of them whose works were in the 
bands of Cicero, have not escaped the injuries 
of time. We know nuthing of them but by the 
honorable testimony which he records in their 
favour. Se that the whole history of Roman 
eloguence, and all the monuments of their ora- 
tors which remain to us, are included in the 
writings of Cicero. 

When he first appeared in the career of ora- 
tory, Hortensius held the first rank in it. He 
was called the prince of the bar. Cicero, in the 
first step which he took, encountered this illus- 
trious adversary, had the glory to contend with 
him advantageously, and to merit his esteem 
and his friendship. But, he himself informs us, 
and his known im yartiality renders him worthy 
of credit), that Hortentius, did not support his 
reputation to the end. He perceived not, that 
the splendor and ornaments which were the prin- 
cipal merit of his discourses, his action more 
suitable for the theatre than that for the tribu- 
nals, all those seductions which had excited the 
applauses of his you:h, were less conformable to 
a mere mature age, when more important quali- 
ties are expected, to give his sentiment all the 
weight and al! the dignity which belongs-to ex- 


1 of Sylla. 
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nerience. Hortensius was seen to decline, in 
proportion as Cicero rose. This unequal com- 
bpetition, cast a cloud upon their connection. 
Cicero thought he had reason to complain of him 
in the time of his exile, which, however, did not 
hinder him from paying at his death, the tribute 
of regret, which so good a citizen as he, could 
not refuse to the merit of a rival, and to the inte- 
rest of the state, which had so often united them 
in the same party. 


The fairest triumph which he obtained over 
him, was in the affair of Verres, of which I pro- 
pose to speak in detail. But it is necessary, for 
the glory of our orator, to observe beforehand, 
that in this cause, as in many others which he 
undertook, there was as much courage necessa- 
ry to engage in it, as there was of honour in 
succeeding in it. It occurred in times of trou- 
ble and of corruption: intrigue, influence, pow- 
er, frequently prevailed in the tribunals over 
equity. Frequently the oppressor was so pow- 
erful, that the oppressed could not obtain a de- 
fender. ‘This had occurred, for example, in the 
prosecution against Roscius of Ameria, who, 
in those times, when the proscriptions of Sylla 
had silenced all the laws ; had been despoiled of 
his fortune by two of his relations, who had mur- 
dered his father, although he was not in the 
number of the proscribed, and who, fearing that 
the son would reclaim his property, had dared 
to charge him with the assisination which they 
had committed, and instituted against him an 
accusation of parricidee ‘They were supported 
by the credit of Crysogon, who had shared in 
the spoils. This was a freedman of Sylla, all 
powerful with his master, who was then dictator. 
None of the lawyers had dared to expose him+ 
self to the resentment of an enemy so formida- 
ble. Cicero, at the age of six and twenty, had 
this noble boldness. Ful of that indignation 
which injustice inspires, and which a timid pru- 
dence too often damps in the age of experience, 
but which inkindles the blood of a young man 
well born; transported also, perhaps, by that 
ardor to distinguish himself, one of the happiest 
attributes of youth, he, alone, dared to speak, 
when ail the world was silent: a resolution so 
much the more astonishing, as it was the first 
public cause which he pleaded. Those were 
called pubiic causes which were carried before 
the senators, or the Roman knights, and were 
distinguished from private causes, which were 
tried in the inferior tribunals. 

Another merit, not less admirable. is, that he 
displayed in his pleadings, all that address, and 
ali that reserve, which courage does not always 
possess. In attacking Chrysogon with all the 
force of which he was capable, and in rendering 
him as odious as possible, he preserves for Sylla 
all imaginable management, and takes the part 
which is always the most prudent. When we 
contend against authority, that of supposing that 
it is uninformed, and even that it could be in- 
formed. We are ignorant what was the event 
of this prosecution; but we know that a little 
time afterwards, he had still the same confidence, 
and defended the right of certain cities of Italy, 
to the citizenship of Rome, against an express 
law of Sylla, which took it away from them.— 
Plutarch, who wrote more than a century after 
Cicero, believes that his voyage into Greece, and 
his absence for two years, had for their motive, 
not the necessity for restoring his health, as he 
gave out; but an apprehension of the resentment 
This opinion of Plutarch is contra- 
dicted by other testimonies much more authen- 
tic, from which we learn, that Cicero remained 
a year at Rome after the prosecution of Roscius. 
The noble and courageous conduct which mark- 
ed his entrance to the bar, was afterwards one 





| of the most pleasing recollections that soothed 








his old age. He speaks of it to his son with 
complacency, and cites to him, his oyn example 
as a lesson to all those who devoted themselves 

to the same profession; and who ought to be 

well convinced, that nothing is more proper, to 

merit for them early the public consideration 

than such generous sacrifices which defy alldan 
ger when the question is, the protection of inno. 
cence. This is the sentiment which animates 
him in the accusation against Verres. It is 
true, that in this cause, he had great advantages, 
He was in the vigour of age, and in the career of 
honers. He had exercised the quastorin Sicily 
with reputation, and had been-designated ag 
Edile. The Roman people, charmed with his 
eloquence, and convinced of his virtue, lavished 
their favours upon him on all occasions. Public 
applauses followed him wherever he went; but 
it is not less true, that in attacking Verres, he 
had great difficulties to overcome. Verres, 
guilty as he was, felt himself supported by the 
credit of all that was most powerful in Rome, 
The grandees, who regarded it as one of their 
rights, to enrich themselves, in the government 
of the provinces, by the most crying extortions, 
made a common cause with him, and saw no. 
thing in the punishment which threatened him, 
but an example to be dreaded by them. They 
employed all possible means to screen him from 
the severity of the laws. Cicero, to whom the 
Sicilians had addressed their complaints, as to the 
natural protector of this province, since he had 
been questor in it, was gone upon the spot to 
collect the testimonies which he wanted against 
the accused. He had requested three months 
and an half for this journey ; but he learned that 
they were intriguing to draw out this affair into 
length, and until the following year, when M. 
Metellus was to be praetor, and Q. Metallus, and 
Hortensius, consuls. These were the very de- 
fenders of Verres, and such concurrence of cir- 
cumstances would have furnished them with too 
many means of saving him. Cicero made se 
much diligence, that his information was all ob- 
tained in fifty days. He returned to Rome ata 
moment when they least expected him, and con- 
sidering that his pleadings might take up a great 
number of audiences, and consume much pre- 
cious time, he made them proceed directly to the 
examination of witnesses, and pronounced only 
one discourse, in which, upon every fact alleged 
he cited the witnesses whom he presented to his 
adversary, Hortensius, who was appointed to in- 
terrogate them. ‘The proafs were so clear, dhe 
dispositions so decisive, the murmers of the Ro- 
man people, who were present, were heard withso 
much violence, that Hortensius, thunderstruck, 
dared not to speak in opposition to the evidence, 
but advised Verres not to stand the trial, but to 
exile himself from Rome. When we read in 
Cicero the detail of his atrocious and innumera- 
ble crimes, any one of which alone would have 
merited death, we icel an indignation that the 
Roman jurisprudence, worthy of commendation 
in so many respects, had more respect for the 
title of a Roman citizen, that for that distributive 
justice, which proportions the punishment to the 
fault, and permitted that every citizen who con- 
demned himself to banishment, should be re- 
garded as sufficiently punished. Verres, never- 
theless, had a miserable end but his crimes were 
only the occasion, not the cause of it. After 
having led in exile, a miserable life, abandoned 
and despised, he returned to Rome in the time 
of the proscriptions of Octavius and Antony ; 
but having had the imprudenee to refuse to the 
latter, the beautiful vases of Corinth, and the 
admirable Greek statues, which were the relics 
of his depredations in Sicily, he was placed in 
the number of the proscribed, and Vcrres perish- 
ed like Cicero. 
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This was the only time that this great man, 
who was gccupied incessantly in the defence of 
the accus€d, came forward as an accuser; and it 
js with this interesting remark, that he begins 
his first oration against Verres. The unexpected 
turn which this affair took, was the cause, that 
of seven harangues of which it is the subject, the 
two first only were pronounced. Cicero wrote 
the others, to leave a model of the manner in 
which an accusation ought to be pursued and 
supported in all its parts. The two last, com- 
monly considered as master pieces, have for 
their object, the one, the robberies and rapines 
of Verres, the other his cruelties and barbari- 
ties. One is remarkable for the riches of the 
details, the variety and pleasantry of the nara- 
tions, for all that art which the orator employs 
to prevent satiety in relating a croud of pillages, 
whose foundation is always the same ; the other 
is admirable for its vehemence and pathos, and 
for all the springs he sets in motion to excite 
pity in favour of the oppressed, and indignation 
against the guilty. It is of this last, that I have 
thought it my duty to translate a few passages: 
while they make us feel the elequence of the 
orator, they have moreover for us, the precious 
advantage of giving us an idea of the arbitrary 
power exercised by the Roman governors, in the 
provinces, confided to them ; and of the horrible 
abuse which they too often committed, when the 
corruption of manners had prevailed over the 
wisdom of the laws. It is, in casting our €yes 
over these pictures, so disgusting to humanity, 
that in spite of all the splendor with which the 
Roman grandeur strikes the imagination. We 
reader thanks to Heaven for the annihilation of a 
power so naturally tyrannical, that to whatever 
extremity she carried it, it was absolutely neces- 
sary to suffer until upon the expiration of the 
government, they might go to Rome to solicit a 
satisfaction, uncertain, feeble, tardy, which could 
not expiate the crimes, nor redress the wrongs. 
It is for this reason, that without attending to 
discourses relative to private causes, whose de- 
tails cannot interest us on their own account, | 
have chosen all the examples which I choose to 
recite, in those harrangues in which the public 
interest is implicated, and eloquence and history 
combine together to instruct and affect us. 

{ To be Continued.) 
=—_=>= 
BIOGRAPHY. 
LIFE OF WILLIAM WHITEHEAD. 


[By that malignant tribe, who are naturally envious of 
the good fortune of those, who by chance or merit 
have acquired the favour and protection of greatness, 
the muse and memory of William Whitehead have 
been assailed with furious rancour. Becatise he was 
Poet Laureat to a Prince it has been thought neces- 
sary by the tools of faction to deny him his merit as 
a writer, and his independence as a man. Every 
grumbling patriot, every witling of opposition has en- 
deavoured to tarnish his reputation and pluck the lau 
rel trom his brow. From the splendida citis, from the 
pelished severity of Junius down to the gross abuse of 
the spur-gall’d hackrey, this amiable pcet has experi- 
enced all the varieties of invective. He has been ri- 
diculed by some, and cursed by others; but sneers 
and banter and execration have had their brief reign, 
and it is time fer 1RUTH angl REASON to Vindicate 
theirsway. From a careful perusal of his works, and 
from the subsequent ho..est record of his lite it mani. 
festly appears that he was neither a court parasite, 
nor aduli versiner. His ‘ Odes,’ the peculiar object 
of much false and malignant criticism, are ofien very 
spirited and elegant specimens cf Lyric Poetry. ‘To 
the sarcasms of Churchill, who was probably biassed 
by the notorious John Walkes, we may boldly oppose 
the better judgment of Gray. Mr. Mason too, who 
had acquired a right to decide, deciared that he found, 
to the poet’s honor, more variet) of sentiment and ex- 
pression than could be expected from the uniformuty 
of his topics from: which he composed in compliance 
with the forms of his office. 1 persuade myself, con- 


tinues Mr. Mason, the reader must agree with me in | 
thinking that no court poet ever had fewer courtly 
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stains, and that his page is, at the least, as white as 

Addison’ s. 

William Whitehead was born in the parish of 
St. Botolph, Cambridge, in Febuary 1714-15. He 
was the second son of Richard Whitehead, a ba- 
ker, who lived in the parish of St. Botolph, and 
who in that capacity, served in the neighbouring 


College of Pembroke-Hall. He was of a very 
careless disposition, attending little to business, 
and employing his time chiefly in ornamenting, 
rather than cultivating, a few acres of land near 
the neighbouring village of Grantchester, which 
stills goes by the name of Whitehead’s Folly. 
At his death, he left considerable debts which his 
son very honourable discharged, by the profits 
arising from his theatrical productions. His 
mother was a very amiable, pious, prudent, and 
exemplary woman. ‘Their eldest son, John, who 
was born fifteen years before the poet, was edu- 
cated for the church, and by the interest of 
Mr. Bromley, afterwards Lord Montfort, obtain- 
ed the living of Pershore, in the doicese of 
Worchester. They had also one daughter, who 
died in infancy. 

He recived the first rudiments of his education 
at some common school in Cambridge; but at 
the age of fourteen, he was removed to Winches- 
ter having obtained a nomination into that col- 
lage, by means of Mr. Bromley, July 6, 1728. 

At school, according to the information of Dr. 
Balguy, he was always of a delicate turn; and 
though obligedsto go to the hills with the other 
boys, he spent his time. there in reading either 
plays or poetry, and was also particularly fond of 
the ‘ Atalantis,’ and other books of private his- 
tory in character. He very early exhibited his 
taste for poetry ; for while other boys were con- 
tented with showing up twelve or fourteen lines, 
he would fill half a sheet, but always with En- 
glish verse. Atsixtcen he wrote a whole comedy. 

In the winter of the year 1732, he is said to 
have acted a female partin the * Andria,’ under 
Dr. Burton’s direction. It is certain, that he 
acted Marcia in the tragedy of ‘Cato,’ with 
much applause. 

In 1733, the earl of Peterborough, having Pope 
at his house, near Southampton, carried him to 
Winchester, to show him the college, kc. ‘The 
Karl gave ten guineas, to be disposea of in prizes 
among the boys, and Pope set them a subject to 
write upon, viz. Petersborough. Prizes of a 
guinea each were given to six of the boys, 
among whom Whitehead was one ‘The remain- 
ing sum was laid out for other boys, in subscrip- 
tions to, Pine’s Horace, then about to be publish- 
ed. 

He never excelled in writing epigrams, nor 
did he make any considerable figure in Latin 
verse though he understood the classics very 
well, and had a good memory. He was, however, 
employed to transiate into Latin the first epistle 
of the ‘Essay on Man;’ and the translation is 
still extent in his own hand. Dobson’s success 
in translating Prior’s ‘Solomon,’ had put this 
project into Pope’s head; and he set various 
persons to work upon it. ° 

His scheol friendships were usually contracted, 
either with noblemen or gentlemen oflarge for- 
tune, such as Lord Drumlanrig, Sir Charies Doug- 
las, Sir Robert Burdett, Mr. Tryon, Mr. Munday 
of Leicestenham, and Sir Bryan Broughton, to 
whom, after he removed to Oxford. he sent a 
poetical epistle from Winchester. The choice of 
these persons was imputed by some of his schoool 


fellows to vanity, by others, to prudence; but it | deduct from them that of mere casy versifica- 


mig htbe owing to his delicacy, as this would make 
him early disgusted with the coarser manners 
of ordinary boys. 

He was school-tutor to Mr. Wallop, afterwards 
Lord Lymington father to the present Earl of 
Portsmouth. . He enjoyed, for some little time,a 
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lucrative place in the college, that of propositor 
of the hall. 

He had not resided at Winchester above two 
years, before his father died. However, by his 
own frugality, and what small assistance his 
mother could give him, he was enabled to con- 
tinue at school till he could appear a candidate 
for an election to New college. 

At the election, in September 1735 he was 
treated with singular injustice; for, though the 
force of superior interest, he was placed so low 
on the roll, that it was scarcely possible for him 
to succeed to New College. Young, several 
years before, experienced the same fate. 

Beiag now superannuated, he left Winchester 
of course, deriving no other advantage from the 
college than a good education, which he grate. 
fully acknowledges, in the beautiful elegy ad 
dressed To the Reverend Dr. Lowth, on his“ Life 
of William of Wykeham.” 

From the same fount, with reverence let me boast, 

The classic streams with early thirst I caught, 

W hat time, they say, the muses revell'd most, 

When Bigg presided, aad when Burton taught. 

Two months after his disappointment at Win- 
chester, he removed to the place of his nati- 
Vity, where the peculiar circumstances of his 
being the orphan son of a baker of Cambridge, 
gave him an unquestionable claim to one of the 
scholarships, founded at Clare-Hall, by Mr. Tho- 
mas Pyke, of that trade and town. His mother 
accordingly admitted him a sizer of this college, 
under the tuition of Messrs. Curling, Goddard, 
and Hopkinson, November 26 1735; and the 
scholarship, though it amounted only to four 
shillings a-week, was in his circumstances a de- 
sirable object. 

The notice which Pope had taken of hirn at 
school, prevented the inferiority of his station 
from being any hindrance to his introduction 
into the bestcompany- ‘The ease and the natu- 
ral politeness of his manners, added to an agree- 
able and pleasing countenance, would also 
facilitate the reception of a young man, who had 
only his ingenuity to recommend him. It was 
likewise very fortunate for him to find many per- 
sons who have since figured highly in the litera- 
ry and great world, contemporary students in the 
university. Among the number of his imme- 
diate contemporaries were the honourable 
Charles ‘Townshend, doctor Powel, doctor Ral- 
guy, doctor Ogden, doctor Stebbing, and doctor 
Hurd, the present bishop of Worcester, with all! 
whom he contracted a particular intimacy. 

The poetical facultiesof Whitehead now began 
to make a rapid progress; and he has himself ex- 
plained the cause, in his Elegy to doctor Lowth. 
He insinuates that he thought it rather fortunate 
than otherwise, that he was not removed from 
Winchester to Oxford, on account of the socicty 
of such menas it was his felicity to find contem. 
porary. students at Oxford 
And sure in Granta’s philosophic shade, 

Truth’s genuine image beam’d upon my sight, 

And slow-ey’d reason Jent her sober aid, 

To form, deduce, compare, and judge aright, 
Yes, ye sweet helds! beside your osier’d stream, 

Full many an Attic hour my youth enjoy’d, 


Full many a friendship form'd, life’s happiest dream, 
And treasur’d many a bliss which never cloy’d. 


The first pieces he published, were verses on 
public occasions, the Marriage of the Prince of 
Wales, in 1736, inserted in the Cambridge Gia- 
tulations. They little excel the prize-verses he 
wrote at school, which have but little merit, if we 


tion, which he seems to have acquired by sedu- 
lously imitating Pope’s manner. Neither his far 
cy nor judgment appear to have risen in any dc- 
gree equal to what incommon progress might be 
expected frem a mind, which, a very few years 
after, exhibited both these qualities so striking ss. 
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Among the many pieces written at that early 
period, the Vision of Soiomon is the only one 
that seems to indicate the future poet. 

This, perhaps, would not have been the case, 
had he taken the versification of Spenser, Fair- 
fax, Milton, and poets similar to them, for his 
model, rather than the close and condensed cou- 
plets of Pope; for in that way of writing, his fan- 
cy would have developed itself earlier, and per- 
haps have obtained greater strength and powers 
ofexertion. But though he had read Spenser in 
his childhood with avidity, and was fully capable, 
as appears by the vision of Solomon, of catching 
his manner; yetthe fashion of the time Jed him 
toexercise himself in that mode of cémposition, 
which was then esteemed the best. He began 
to write verses first before the school of Milton 
rose in emulation of the school of Pope, and had 
even become an author before Collins, Akenside, 
Gray, Warton, Mason, and some others had dif- 
fused just ideas of a more perfect species of poe- 
try, by substituting fiction and fancy, picturesque 
description and romantic imagery, for wit and 
rhyme, sentiment and satire, polished numbers, 
sparkling couplets, and pointed periods. 

In 1741, he published his beautiful epistle On 
the Danger of writing Verse, with which he only 
first commenced a poet. It exhibited such a 
specimen of elegant versification, such close and 
condensed expression, so much sense, enlivened 
with all the fancy the didactic species of its com- 
position would admit, that it obtained general 
admiration, and was highly approved by Pope 
himself, of whose preceptive manner it is sure- 
ly one of the most happy imitations extant. 

In June 1742, he was elected fellow of Clare- 
Hall, about a year before he commenced master 
of arts. His mether dying in April before, had 
not the satisfaction of secing her son thus fixed 
in a situation which was probably the height of 
her ambition. Yet his irreproachable conduct, 
asa collegiate, his great proficiency as a scholar, 
and his rising reputation as a poet, must have 
sufficiently removed her fears concerning his 
future advancement. ‘To her, and indeed to 
both his parents, he scems always to have born 


the truest filial affection, as appears from the , 


first of his epistolary poems To the honourable 
Charles Townsend, and the Verses to his Mo- 
ther, on her Birth-day, which place his moral 
qualities in a pleasing light. A mother who 
impressed upon her son that early sense of a 
God and a Providence, which he retained through 
life, affords an example wortby of imitation. 

In 1743, he published Atys and Adrastus, a 
pleasing and pathetic tale, taken from Herodctus, 
in Which, with equal judgment, though not with 
equal force, he copied the narrative siyle of Dey- 
den, in his * Fables.” 

The same year, he published an epistle in the 
manner of Ovid, from Ann Bullen to Henry the 
Kieth, in which, though he made a judicious use 
of the queen’s original letter, and-in his own ad- 
ditions preserved a true characteristic unity with 
it, yet it cannot with justice be ranked high 
among the numerous productions of this kind. 

His next poem was his Essay on Ridicule, 
which also appeared in 1743. ‘This is a studied 
performance, the parts of it put together with 
much csre, and that chain of reasoning presetv- 
edin it, which the subject seemed to demand. 
In the edition of 1774, some lines at the conclu- 
sion of the poem, which he thought authorized 
too free a use of his talent, are omitted. In its 
first state, he had neither mentioned the name 
of Swift nor of Pope publicly, because he did 
not think either of them had employed it with 
sufficient reserve. Yet he had there held Lucian, 


Cervantes, and Addison as legitimate models. 
But in the last edition, the palm of just ridicule 
is given to Addison alone, 
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The publication of this poem was soon after ; point of style, considered only with respect to its 


followed by Nobility, an Epistle to the Earl of | 
Ashburnham, written also in happy imitation of 

Pope’s manner. This poem, for what reason is 

not known, he did not insert in either of the edi- 

tions of his works. 

During the time of his being an under gradu- 
ate, he lived a very studious life, observing the 
strictest frugality possible, that he might be the 
less burdensome to an affectionate mother. Af- 
ter taking a very creditable degree, and being 
emancipated from those mathematical studies 
for which young men of his tribe seldom have 
much relish, he wrote rapidly, though not care- 
lessly, for the press; but this rapidity, as it did 
not continue through life, probably arose at the 
time, rather from a laudable desire of self-main- 
tenance, than any undue eagerness for poetic 
fame. 

Possessed of a fellowship, it was now his inten- | 
tion to take orders, and with that view, he pre- 
pared himself for the church ; but shortly after- 
wards, a circumstance occurred, which led him 
to defer putting this design into practice, and in 
the end occasioned his relinquishing the idea 
altogether. 

The late Earl of Jersey was making inquiries 
after a proper person to take the private tuition 
of his second son, now become hisonly hope, from 
the death of his elder brother; on which account 
brobably he durst not trust him to the dangers of 
a public education, as his constitution appeared 
to be very delicate. Fortunately for the young 
Viscount, Whitehead was recommended to his 
father, by Mr. Commissary Graves, as a person 
fully qualified for this important charge. His 
recommendation was successful; and Whitehead, 
when the offer was made, did not hesitate to 
accept ite He therefore in 1745, removed to the 
earl’s house in London, where he was placed up- 
on the most liberal footing. He had also the 
care of a young friend of the family, now general 
Stephens, who was brought up with lerd Villiers, 
as the companion of his studies. 

At Michaelmas, 1746, he resigned his fellow- 
ship, in compliance with Jord Jersey’s inclinati- 
on, who wished him, while he continued in his 
family, notto take orders, which the statutes of 
Clarehall would have ebliged him to do. 

{faving now many intervals of leisure for his 
own favorite studies, he employed himself almost 
entirely in dramatic compositions. He shewed 
anearly talent, not only for writing in that way, 
but fer acting. On his coming to town he wro'e 
a ballad farce, intituled ‘The Edinburgh Ball, in 
which the young pretender ts the principal cha- 
racters It wasnot represented, and is stillin MS. 

But he soon attempted higher things, and be- 
gana tragedy, called the Roman Father, on the 
svbject of Corneille’s * Horace,’ which was pro- 
duced on the stage at Drurytane, February 24, 
1750, and obtained the just approbation of re- 
peated and numerous audicnces. He inscribed 
it, when printed, to the honorable ‘homas Vil- 
liers, afterwards earl of Clarendon. It has been 
so frequently exhibited with applause, and has 
shown so many actors and actresses to advantage 
that it is almost unnecessary to say any thing more 
concerning it, than that it surely is a great im- 
provement on one of the great Corneille’s best 
tragedies, and may be ranked among the best 
of the dramatic pieces of this age. Yetitis an 
improvement of Corneille’s play only. The ra- 
dical defect of the story is not absolutely remov- 
ed; and after the Curiatii are killed, the fable 
still drags, yet not ijn any degree as it does in the 
French tragedy. With respect to the unity of 
action and of time, the piece is perfect; but with 
respect to the unity of place, it is unnecessarily 
defective. In point of character, there isa vari- 
ety and discrimination truly laudable; and in 








effect upon the stage, it is well calculated fop 
the actor’s delivery. It is not perhaps sufficient. 
ly elevated for the closet; but there are, in ge. 
neral, more poetical beauties in his dramatic 
verse, than in that of Corneille. 

In 1751, he published his Hymn tothe Nymph 
of Bristol Spring, written in the manner of those 
classical addresses to heathen divinities, of which 
the Hymns of Homer and Callimachus are the 
archetypes. This poem is essentially different 
in point of style and manner from any of his o. 
ther productions. ‘The frequent summer excyur. 
sions which he made to Bristol, with the earl of 
Jersey and his lady, furnished him with the sub. 
ject; and the translations of Prior, as well as the 
poems of Armstrong and Akenside, then in ge. 
neral estimation, directed his taste to the manner 
in which that subject might best be treated. 

He had before written alittle fanciful burlesque 
poem, intituled the Sweepers, which has less of 
parody, and more of invention than the ¢ Splen. 
did Shilling’ of Philips. In this ludicrous, and 
the other serious poem, he shows himself POs. 
sessed of an ear well-attuned to that variety of 
pause and of cadence, which are as essential to 
the structure of blank verse as rhyme itself is to 
that species of heroic numbers, to which it gives 
its name. 

The same year, he wrote the beautiful stanzas 
on Friendship, toa friend who had blamed him 
for leading a dependent life, and for not taking 
orders, or entering upon some stated profession, 
This delicate poem contains his own vindication, 
and is written with all the careless ease, but with 
more of elegance than we usually find in similar 
prolusions of Prior. It paints, in amiable co. 
lours, the character and feelings of the writer, 
which gives it a char. . superior even to the sin- 
gular felicity of its diction. Yet this latter qua- 
lity must ever secure it the approbation of al] 
those readers, who can admire pleasing senti- 
ments, expressed with the purest simplicity. 

Many other little epistolary compositions flow- 
ed with equal ease fiom his pen at this period, 
such as the Epistles to Mr. Cambridge, Mr, 
Garrick, and Dr. Hoadly, andsome Tales in the 
manner of Fontaine and Gay, 

When Moore began * The World,’ in 1753, 
Whitehead, among others, gave his assistance, 
and contributed the 12th, 19th, and 58th numbers. 

In 1754, he collected his works into a volume, 
12mo, among which he inserted bis Fatal Con- 
stancy, or Love in Tears, a sketch of a tragedy 
in the high heroic taste, which made part of 
Foote’s farce of * The Diversions of the Morning.’ 

At the time of arranying that volume, he was 
engaged in preparing ior the stage his tragedy 
of Creusa, which was exhibited at Drury Lane 
theatre, April 20, 1754, with considerable ap- 
plause, though not so much as it merited. He 
inscribed it, when printed, to lerd Villiers, now 
earl of Jersey. It showed the abilities of his fa- 
vorite actress, Mrs. Pritchard, who performed 
the part of Creusa to great advantage ; and as 
Garrick and Mossop also took parts in it, the per- 
formance was so perfect, that it was hardly pos- 
sible for it not to succeed in the representation ; 
yet it has seldom been revived, though it shows 
the dramatic powers of Whitehead to more ad- 
vantage than the Roman Father, which takes its 
turn in the course of theatrical exhibitions. The 
play is founded on the Ion of Euripides, but the 
plot is extremely heighted, and admirably con- 
ducted; nor has there perhaps ever been a more 
genuine and native simplicity introduced into 
dramatic writing than that of Ilyssus, bred upin 
the service of the gods, and kept unacquainted 
with the vices of mankind. Whoever compares 
the two dramas, will readily allow, that to alter 
a story of so very fabulous a kind, in which the 
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intervention of Pagan divinities appear so neces- 
sary, intoa probable action, and also where a 
connected train of natural circumstances result- 
ing one from: another, leads toan affecting catas- 
trophe, must have been a work of extreme diffi- 
culty. This Whitehead has very successfully 
achievede There is hardly a single tragedy of 
English manufacture in which the three unities 
gre more accurately ohserved. The language of 
Creusa is also. more elevated than that of the 
Roman Father; the catastrophe results naturally 
from the action that precedes it, but it does not 
satisfy» Lhe crime of the queen, as she so very 
unwillingly consents to the poisoning of Ilyssus, 
seems hardly great enough to merit capital pu- 
nishment. Euripides, who knew her much more 
criminal, suffers her to exist tothe end, and by 
making Ion attempt to avenge on his unknown 
mother the crime she had been guilty of, in at- 
tempting to poison him, her unknown son, pro- 
duces an incident truly theatrical. Whitehead, 
by not admitting this double project of parracide 
into his plan, has perhaps decreased the theatri- 


cal effect, of whichthe Greek poet had furnish- | 


ed him with the example, and which, had he im- 
proved upon it, as he has on all the other inci- 
dents of the Ion, might have made the last act 
much more perfect. It is certain, however, that 
forthis purpose, the preceding plot of the whole 
piece must have been differently constituted. 
[Zo be continued. ] 
=== 


MISCELLANY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


[The ensuing letter to the Editor of a literary journal 
published in London, and conducted by scholars of 
celebrity, will convince the lovers of polite literature, 
who honour the Port Folio with a perusal, that the 
youthful lays of the celebrated Mr. Moore, even 
when publisned under the disadvantage of being the 
posthumous work of an anonymous writer, attracted 
the attention, and solicited the praise of the most 
scrupulous. We do not, however, and we know that 
our friend, Mr. M. does not, subscribe to the opinion 
of the Critic, respecting Waller. But the Editor 
owes it toan amiable man and a most accomplished 
scholar, to declare that the ensuing commendation is 
but a just tribute to one, who has unquestionably, in 
all his writings, attained the true secret of fine writ- 
ing, and, like Addison, Goldsmith, Parnell, Prior, and 
La Fontaine, can unite highly polished elegance to 
archly smiling simplicity. ] 

The spirit of true poesy has been so long laid 
among the tombs of our literary fathers, that 
even the apparition of Genius is, and ought to be 
considered, in cur days, highly miraculous. 
The little volume containing the poetical works 
of the late T. Little, Esq. is a phenomenon of 
this kind. The editor, ina very ingenious pre. 
face, abounding with classical remaik and_ po- 
lite criticism, gives a brief account of the author, 
who, as it appears, was his particular friend, 
anda young man of the most ardent sensibility 
and refined passion. His eulogium on Catullus 
is elegant and accurate; but I do not coincide in 
the too favourable opinion he seems to entertain 
of the ‘sentimental levity, the ‘ grata protervitas’ 
ofa Sedly.’. The amatory writers of an cervier 
date were certainly more fanciful, and, at the 
Same time, more natural; I shall only instarce 
the names of a Randolph, or a Drayton, poets, 
with whose works I doubt not that Mr. Little 
himself was particularly intimate. ‘To those I 
do not scruple to add Suckling, as much superior 
in delicate simplicity to his more famous con- 
temporaries. In describing the warmer emotions 
of the heart, there isa chastity of expression re- 
quired, which can alone give a durability of co- 
louring to performances of a nature generally 
evenescent, orat least liable to decay with their 
Subject. Who, at this period of comparative 
purity, is delighted with the mythological extra 
Yagance of Waller, or the polished pedantry of 
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Lansdown? Their admirers are departed with 
our grandames, or only exist in maiden-aunts, 
and antiquated beauties who, happily, know very 
little ofthe matter. As forthe so much celebra- 
ted elegies of Hammond, they are, though mo- 
dern, even less sufferable ; the stiff, affected exer- 
cises of a school-boy, not the spontaneous and 
animated effusions of a lover; and! can hardly 
determine, whether even the mad flights of the 
Della-crusca tribe, wild and inconsistent as they 
are, may not be more appropriate to the delinea- 
tion of those sentiments which owe their very 
birth to the temporary frenzy of an overheated 
heart, and, sometimes, of an overheated head. 
Though some may style this apathy, it is cer- 
tainly the apathy of reason; and cannot be refu- 
ted by the chimerical enthusiams of any 
metappysical inamorato, from the time of Pet- 
rarch himself.to the present. After this short 
digression, I shall enter more minutely into a 
detail of the pieces which so forcibly demand our 
attention, first pointing out their peculiar charac- 
teristics. 

Although they may, casually, betray the in- 
considerate levity and effervescence of youth, 
they are, generally, correct and finished ; there is 
much versatility of measure, but the diction and 
style are uniformly spiendid. ‘The playful arch- 
ness of Matt. Prior has been, in in some places, 
happily imitated, as in the lines, begining‘ Yes, 
I think I once heard of an amorous youth,’ &c. 
in the song, p- 39; in the ‘ Kiss;’ and in ‘ Fanny 
of Timmol.’ Many poems, of a more sublime 
or affecting order, remind us of that simple 
sweetness which Langhorne once so frequently 
evinced. The **Shield’ is nothing inferior to 
the best of Gray’s minor odes, and, consequent- 
ly, will admit of no sort of comparison with the 
monstrous productions of the day, for which the 
editor expresses a commendable distaste. ¢ It 


screams for the guilt of days that are past,’ is 


awefully fine, and worthy of a poet, as is like- 
wise, 


‘ While the damp boughs creak, and the swinging 
shield 
Sings to the raving spirit of night.’ 


The song, p. !!5, is infinitely beautiful, and 
contains much real wit, bleaded with exquisite 
tenderness. I shall present it as a specimen: 


If I swear by that eye, you'll allow 

Its dook is so shifting and new, 

The oath I might tare on it now, 

The very next glance would undo! 
Those babies that nestle so sly, 

Such diferent arrows have got, 

That an oath on the glance of a: eye, 
Such as your’s, may be off in a shot! 
Should I swear by the dew on your lip, 
Tho’ each moment the treasure renews, 
If my constancy wishes to trip, 

I may kiss of off the oath when I choose! 
Or a sigh may disperse from that How’r 
The dew and the oath that are there, 
And I’d make a new vow ev'ry hour, 

To lose them so sweetly in air! 

But clear up the the heav’n of your brow, 
Nor fancy my faith is a feather; 

On 1ny heart I will pledge youmy vow, 
And they must be both broken together! 


It would be easy to produce specimens of si- 
milar excellence, but I forbear to trespass upon 
the limits of your miscellany, and remain, 

Yours, &c. 








MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

The phrase ‘ Enlightened gov€rnment of France, 
made use of in the late message of the Pre- 
sident, has given rise to various constructions. 
The friends, as well as foes of the present ad- 





* All these poems shall soon appear in this Miscellany. 
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ministration, are left toconjecture the idea Mr. 
Jefferson meant it should signify. Though 
enlightened is not a very vague term, yet one half 
of the community seem to be in the dark respec- 
ting the intention of the author in making use 
of it. Ifit had been applied to an individual it 
would doubtless mean a man of an enlarged and 
well informed mind, possessing correct and ex- 
tensive views of things; and we see no reason 
why the same signification should not be attached 
to it when applied to a government. But we 
cannot velieve, orrather we hope that Mr. Jeffer- 
son did not mean to insinuate any thing commen- 
datory of the mode, or the administration, by 
which the affairs of France are conducted. If 
he did, it is a sentiment at which the minds of 
nine-tenths of his enlightened fellow-citizens 
revolt. ‘Lhe First Consul of France is undoub- 
tedly a despot. In the language of scripture, 
‘having no law, he is a law unto himself.’ The 
idea he has of justice or religion, is,in the one 
case, what he deems the aggrandisement of his 
country, and in the other what current circum- 
sances may require. [Tor a curious specimen of 
the former let the reader turn to the treaty be- 
tween France and Spain, at the close of the 4th 
article, he will find written as follows: ‘and the 
First Cousul shall give as an indemnity to the 
king of Tuscany, the country of Piambono, which 
belongs to the king of Naples:” or in other 
words, for some favour I have received of Paué, 
I will give him the coat, which is the property 
of Peter 





In ‘ Ramah Droog, or wine does Wonders” a 
comic opera from the pen of the lively Cosa, we 
find the following tolerable spccimen of dramatic 
wit. ‘ Chellingoe, a retainer at an East India 
Court, asks Liffey, an honest Hibernian, if he 
ever heard the titles of the Rajah. The Irish- 
man replies in the Negative. Chellingoe then 
informs him, that ** He is the Mighty Monarch 
the Mahah Rajah, Surooj Seing; that is, the son 
of the lion, brother to the Son and Moon, and 
cousin to all the Stars in the Firmament.” On 
which Liffey exclaims, * what blessed weather 
you must have in this country, if he and his re/a- 
tious are on good terms together. I suppose a 
foggy day, ova dark night, is a sure sign of a quar- 
rel inthe family! 

Smoke Jacks are now vending in London, 
which, in the eloquent language of the maker, 
are on an entire new principle, applicable to all 
chimnies, will go years without once oiling, and 
will roast any number of joints, with or without 
spits. It is to be lamented, that, in addition to 
these wonderful properties of these marvellous 
smoke jacks, it could not have been said, that 
they would roast, without fire, and furnish din- 
ners, without meat. 

The United States Gazette observes that a 
teer is advertised as having strayed away from 
Georgetown college. Itis mentioned that ades- 
ci.uon of the animal is given, but that nothing 
is said about the proficiency he has made in his 
studies. It is probable that the government of 
the College having discovered him to be a mere 
calf, have rusticated him. » 

A Gentleman, speaking of those who marry 
pretty wives, said, that in six mouths a beautiful 
woman became ugly to her husband; and, what 
was worse, she continued beautiful to others. 

Don Francisco Destuniga said of a lady, who 
was just married, and who, though very ugly, 
had a great fortune, that her husband had taken 
her by the weight, and paid nothing for work- 





manship. 

















































































The following humorous ode to Packwood, 
the man of razors, may be applied to Hopkins, 
who whether acute or d/unt himself, certainly 
communicates sharpness to others. 


Thou, who hast set at nought the grinders stone, 
And rendered absolete the barber’s hone: 
Who, to a blunted penknife dest impart 
The razor’s keenness....such thy magic art 
Oh, Packwood! smootily could my verse begin 
And finish, as thy strop has left my chin, 
Thy praise on zephyrs’ gentle wing should float 
From Cornwall to the house of John o Croat. 


When Cook, whose well earn’d fame shall ne’erdecay, 
O'er southern climes pursued his vent’rous way, 
A knife once shav’d an Otaheitan chief, 
*T was arknife, tar, that gave his chin relief; 
Oh, Packwood! then had generous Britain known 
Thy matchless arts she fondly calls her own, 
The chief had danced for joy, nor card to stop 
Rich with the present of thy paste and strop. 


To victors, then, shall przise sublime be p2id 
For ruthless deeds, wha whet the glittering blade; 
The meed of verse shal! Philip's son attain ; 

Or Cesar wake the bard’s heroic strain, 

And Packwood live unsung; who gives to steel 
A blameless edge ’tis almost bliss to feel? 

For wit and razors will ’tis said, 1 ween, 

Both pain us least, when exquisitely keen. 


Ye, who have calmly felt the razor stray 
Adown your cheeks, as Packwood smooth’d the way, 
So smooth'd the way that hunters have not fear’d, 
While Lent on speed, to mow the bristly beard; 
Ye sons of fashion, ever smart and sleek, 
Ye sons of toil, wha shave but once a week, 
Stroke all your happy chins, your voices raise 
A grateful chorus in your Packwoud’s praise. 


And ye, alas! unblest, who joyless trace 
A tedious progress on a pensive face, 
As in the faithful glass too eft ye view 
What blood-stain’d tracks the ill stropt razor drew.... 
To Grace Church-street repair with half a crown, 
For ease a monarch might the whole lay down. 
Then spare your tortur’d chins, to Packwood haste, 
And prove the virtues of his strop and paste. 


The following extract from Sir Philip Sydney, 
will show why the attempt failed to naturalize in 
*I-ngland the Aexameter of the Romans. 


First shall virtue be vice and beauty counted a blemish 

*Ere that I leave with song of praise her praise to so- 
lemnize. 

O no, no, worthy shepherd, worth can never enter a title 

Where proofs justly do teach, thus matcht, such worth 
to be nought worth. 

Let not a puppet abuse thy sprite, king’s crowns do not 
help them 

From the cruel head ach, nor shoes of gold do the gout 
heal : 

And precious couches full oft are shakt with a fever. 


Winstanley, in his account of Abraham Fraunce. 


As soon as sun beams could once peep out from the 
mountains 

And by the dawn of day had somewhat lighted Olym- 
pus, 

Men, whose lust was law, whose life was still to be 
lusting, 

Whose thriving thieving, convey’d themselves to a hill 
top 

That stretched forward to the Heracleotica entry 

And moult of hilus, looking thence down to the main 
sea 

For seafaring men, but seeing none to be sailing 

They knew ’twas bootless to be looking there for booty 





* I have read somewhere, I believe in Dr. Beattie’s 
very entertaining and useful Theory of Language, that 
Wailis, the famous grammarian, thus translated a Latin 
hexameter. 

Quid faciam? moriar? et Amyntam perdet Amyntas ? 
in an English one 

What shall ‘I do? shall I die? shall Amyntas murder 
Amyntas? 

Lord Orford in his Catalogue of Royal and Noble 
Authors,.ascribes a very curious line to queen Elizabeth, 
who we may all remember, was in the habit of study- 
ing the ancients. Her majesty is supposed to be de- 
scribing the peculiarities of some c&the Latin poets. 

Persius a crab stall, bawdy Martial, Ovid a fne wag 


{ Note by the Editor.) 


THE PORT FOLIO. 


The following will produce a smile on the 
face of every author, who remembers his indo- 
‘ence, and on the face of every Printer and Book- 
seller, who remembers his vexation at delay, and 
the procrastination of literary cares. 

‘Dryden’s happy disposition of mind was, 
however, sometimes disturbed and ruffled by the 
importunity of his bookseller ; on whom during 
the latter period of his life, he depended for a con- 
siderable j:art of his subsistence, and whose de- 
mands for what, in the technical language of the 
Printing house, is called Copy, he was rnotalways 
able to satisfy.’ [Aalone’s new Life of DryvEN. 
From the letters, which passed between Ton- 
sonand Dryden, we find thatthey had occasion- 
ally some slight bickerings, which however, do 
not seem to have produced any lasting il] will on 
either side. Booksellers, as the subordinate 
agents of literature might be expected to possess 
some of that softness of manners, which letters 
generally impart to those who cultivate the liber- 
al arts; but by him, who is to live by the sale of 
bonks, I fear a book is considered merely as an 
article of trade ; and the most learned or ingenious 
treatise ever written, when viewed in acommer- 
nial light too often appears only a volume, con- 
sisting of a certain number of sheets of paper, 
by the sale of which a profit is made. I may 
add that the conduct of traders in general, in the 
last century, was less liberal and their manners 
more rugged, than at present.’ [ did. 


OBITUARY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
IMPERIAL HONOUR’S awful hand 
Shall point his lonely bed. 

This morning, the mournful intelligence of 
the death of Major-General ALEXANDER 
HAMILTON has saddened this city, and will 
long afflict the nation. He was killed by the 
Vice-President of the United States in a duel, 
fought on the Jersey shore, on the morning of 
the lith of July. Whether General Hamilton 
was, or not, a victim to private malignity, fo- 
mented by party rancour, his untimely death 
will be permanently regretted by every Ameri- 
can, who remembers the signal services, both in 
the cabinet andin the field, which this accomplish- 
ed scholar, this valiant soldier, this sacacieus 
STATESMAN, has rendered to a country, which, 
without his courage and counsels, would bave 
long since mouldered into insignificance, or mad- 
dened into anarchy. 

From various and well supported testimony it 
appears, that the cause of this fatal duel was « 
letter, some time since published, in which it 
was stated that General H. had said in conver- 
sation, he thought Col. Burr a dangerous man, 
and who ought not to be trusted. This letter, 
originally printed in Albany, was afterwards re- 
published in New-York. Col. Burr, in the close 
of the month of June, wrote to Gen. Hamilton, 
requesting whether he had ever uttered any 
thing like the expressions attributed to him. The 
General replied that he had no remembrance of 
the conversation alluded to, and as no particular 
expressions were indicated in the letter, he could 
not undertake to say whether he had or had not held 
such a conversation, but thatif Col. B. would spe- 
cify any particulardiscourse, or state any particu- 
lar words, they should be instantly either avowed 
or disavowed. Col. Burr replied that it was not 
in his power to specify the particular conversa- 
tion; but insisted that General Hamilton should 
declare, whether te ever had, in any conversation 
whatever, used any expressions, derogatory to thie 
character of Col. Burr. To this comprehensiv: 
and peremptory demand General Hamilton d+: 





» 


or disavow any particular conversation, which 
might be specified. Dissatisfied! with this, Co}, 
B. replied, that unless General Hamilton gave 
him a direct answer. he must fight itm. Genera] 
H. declared this improper, that he could give 
no other answer, and, therefore, must accept the 
challenge. But as his services had been engig. 
ed in several important causes before a court, 
then in session, he could not immediately fight, 
but, on the rising of the court, he would inform 
col. Burr of the time of meeting. All this passed 
about a fortnight ago. General Hamilton then 
fulfilled, as usual, his duty as an advocate, on 
Monday made his will, on Tuesday attended at 
his office, was apparently serene and cheerful, 
and gave several elaborate Jaw opinions. On 
Wednesday, at the dawn, he repaired to Hobo. 
ken, in New-Jersey, to meet colonel Burr. On 
the way General Hamilton declared to his friend 
and second, that he should not fire at the chaj. 
lenger, nor had the slightest wish to molest him. 

General H. received the fire ofhis antagonist, 


conveyed to the house ofa friend at Greenwich, 
he immediately requested that Bishop Moorg 
might be sentfor. Meanwhile, he was attended 
by Mr. Mason of the Dutch church, with whom 
he conversed on the topic of his approaching 
dissolution, EXPRESSED HIS FIRM BELIEF IN 
Curistianity, and his fervent hope of forgive- 
ness, THROUGH THE MERITS AND MEDIATION 
OF OUR BLESSED REDEEMER. He then added 
if he could receive the Hoty Sacrament, he 
thought he could die in tranquillity. 

During the conversation, Mr. Mason wished 
that general H. would bear testimony against 
the practice of duelling, which would be a crown- 
ing service to those, which he had already ren- 
dered to his country. The general replied, that 
no man more abhorred the practice, and at his 
death it would be discovered, he had left a so 
lemn Protest against a custom so ferocious and 
unprincipled. He then assured Mr. Mason that 
for a long period, he had been convinced nothing 
would appease his antagonist, and though 
he had strenuously and sincerely endeavored it 
was impossible to shun the encounter. 

When the Bishop arrived, general Hamilton 
fervently expressed his gratitude to the weeping 
prelate, and again declared, that the doctrines 
of our religion enabled him to meet death with 
fortitude, and that, if he could receive the sacra- 
ment, resignation would ensue, as he cherished 
a lively and holy hope of the mediation of Gop 
ouR Saviour. The Bishop immediately admi- 
nistered the sacrament, and from that moment, 
the general averred himself happy. 

On the 12th,at 2 o'clock, be died, surrounded 
by a multitude of sorrowing friends, anxiously 
surveying one, so dearly loved, and so fatally lost. 

Soiemn, beyond description. was the closing 
scene of his life. In the morning, he requested 
that his friends wou.d be present at a conversati- 
on between him and the Bishop. General Ha- 
milton then declared, with solemnity, that when 
he went to the field, he had determined not to 
fire at Col. Burr, that he retained against him 
no malice, that he was dying in peace with all 
men, and, he hoped, with his Gon; that he was 
perfectly reconciled to death, though he knew 
his friends would deplore its manner, which he 
did himself; as both from relis ious and political 
reasons, he held duelling in detestation. 

The Bishop then prayed with the Christian 
sufferer, and if aught could have changed the 
Decree of Providence, it would have been these 
pious orgies, so fervent and so pathetic. All 
present,on their knees and with many tears, !M- 
plored tieaven to bless,and preserve their friend. 





clared he was not bound to answer. but again ex 





pressed his willingness at once frankly to avow, 


W hile the rest were absorbed in gricf, the ge 
neral alone appeared tranquil. His intrepid soul 


fell, pronounced himself a dead man, and being © 
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was unappalled at the approach of death, and 
calmly bidding fiis friends farewel he intreated 
them not to mourn, for he was happy. He re- 
tained his senses to the last, and expired with- 
out a groan.t 

Thus has perished, in the prime of life, and 
in the midst of his usefulness)s ALEXANDER 
HAMILTON, the man of exalted sentiments, and 
extensive views, whose theories guided the states- 
man, whose eloquence influenced senates, whose 
delicacy might havgpolished courts, and whose ver- 
satile talents blessed mankind. He has fallen, 
not in the course of nature, not jeopardjzing his 
life in the high places of the field, but by a pri- 
yate and petty hand, and his perplexed and sor- 
rowing country makes the pathetic interrogatory 
of the royal Psalmist : 

KNOW YE NOT THAT THERE IS A 
GREAT MAN, FALLEN THIS DAY IN 
ISRAEL? 

In the PotiticAL REGISTER, a new and ex- 
cellent paper, conducted by WiLL1aMm Jackson, 
Esq. of this city, we find a character of general 
HAMILTON so tersely, energetically, and beauti- 
fully expressed, that we cannot refuse ourselves 
the pleasure of transcribing it, as most honour- 
able to the head and the heart of the author. 

Thus hath fallen, prematurely fallen, the HERo, 
io whose. military ardour and accomplishments 
America confessed the highest obligations; the 
CiviLtaN, from whose luminous and correct 
mind proceeded that invaluable commentary on 
the Constitution of the United States, which es- 
sentially contributed to insure its adoption; the 
STATESMAN, to whose talents we are indebted 
for the organization of our finances, and the 
establishment of our public credit; the Jurist 
and the Scuo_ar, whose combination of intel- 
lectual powers formed the boast and ornament 
of our country; the Parriot, who gave, with 
glowing zeal, to that country, the unceasing 
efforts of his superior mind;—and the Man, 
who, endeared to his friends by every tender 
and ennobled quality of the heart, received, in 

return, the truest affection, and the most re- 
spectful esteem. 

+ Upon opening the General’s will, there was found 
enclosed in it a letter to his wife, written on the 4th 
inst. in which he tells her, that he had endeavoured, by 
all possible means, to avoid this duel, but that he found 
it impossible, unless by acting in a manner, which would 
justly forfeit her esteem. That he should certainly fall, 
and she should receive that letter, after his death. He 
begs her forgiveness for being the cause of so much pain 
to her, and earnestly entreats her to bear herself up un- 
der that load of grief, with which she would be over- 


whelmed, placing a firm reliance on a kind Providence, 
who would never desert her. 
* * * * * + a * . 

The friends of general Hamilton have joined in a re- 
quest to Geverneur Morris to deliver an oration at his 
funeral to-morrow. He has promised to do so, if he can 
sufliciently conquer his feelings. ‘The funeral is to be 
to-morrow morning at ten o’clock. 

— 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
[This briliant specimen of the poetical powers of one, 


not more admired by his friends for the elegance of 


his literature, than for the goodness and glow of his 
heart, was written while the author was at Bermuda, 
that Summer island, which his favourite Waller has 
made to ‘ dive in description, and /oof green in song.’ 
Mr. Moore being in company with a lady of the place, 
she playfully proi .1edi:im a ring.He gallantly replied 
in the following galiant verses. } 


THE WEDDING RING.* 
By Tuomas Moorg, Esa. 


4 
Wy The author of ‘* Little’s Poems,” and the translator of 


ANACREON. 
No—Lady ‘—Lacy !—kecp the ring, 
Oh! think how many a future year 
Of placid smile and downy wing 
May sleep within its holy sphere. 
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Do not disturb their tranquil dream, 
Tho’ love hath ne’er the mystery warm’d, 
Yet Heaven still sheds some soothing beam, 
To bless the bond itself hath form’d. 


But then that eye!....that burning eye! 
O! it doth Fe with magic power, 
If Heav’n can ever bless the tie, 
W here love enwreaths no genial flower. 


Away...-away....bewildering look ! 

Or all the boast of virtue’s o’er ; 
Go...-hie thee to the sages book, 

And learn from /jm to feel no more. 


I cannot warn thee....every touch 

That brings my pulses close to thine, 
Tells me I want thy aid as much...» 

OQ! quite as much, as thou dost mine. 


Yet’stay, dear love !....one effort yet; 
A moment turn those eyes away, 
And let me, if I can, forget 
The light that leads my soul astray. 


Thou say’st that we were born to meet, 
That our hearts bear one common seal; 
O! Lady....think how man’s deceit 
Can seem to sigh, and feign to feel! 


When o’er thy face some gleam of thought, 
Like day-beams thro’ the morning air, 
Hath gradual stole, and I have caught 
The feeling, ere it kindled there ; 


The sympathy I then betray’d, 
Perhaps, was but the child of art; 
The guile of one, who long hath play’d 
With all those wily nets of heart. 


O! thou hast not my virgin vow.... 
Tho’ few the years I yet have told, 

Can’st thou believe, I live till now, 
With loveless heart, orsenses cold? 


No...«emany a throb of bliss and pain, 
For many a maid my soul hath prov’d; 
With some, I wanton’d warm and vain, 
While some I truly, dearly lov’d! 


The cheek to thine I fondly lay, 

To theirs hath been as fondly laid ; 
The words to thee I warmly say, 

To them have been as warmly said. 


‘Then scorn at once a languid heart, 
Vhich long hath lost its early spring; 
Think of the pure, bright soul thou art, 
And....keep the ring, O! keep the ring. 


Enough....now turn thine eyes again... 

W hat! still that look....and sul that sigh! 
Dost thou not fee/ my counsel then? 

O no....and, I confess, nor |! 


While thus to mine thy bosom lies, 
While thus our breaths commingling glow, 
were more than woman to be wise, 
*T were more than man to wish thee so. 
Did we not love so true, so dear, 
This lapse, could never be forgiven.... 
But...-hearts so fond! and lips so nzar! 
Give me the ring, and now....0 Heaven! 
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[The ensuing gratulatory verses, by the same author, 
are in a tone of gaiety, which can only be exceeded 
by that ardour of social affection, so characieristical 
of the sensibility of genius.) 


SONG 
On the birth-day of Mrs.******#**** 
Written in Ireland. 


Of all my happiest hours of joy, 
And even I have had my measure, 
When hearts were full, and every eye 
Has kindled with the beams of pleasure, 





* Pr.nted from the author’s manuscript. 


Such hours as this I ne’er was given, 

So dear to friendship, dear to blisses ; 
Young Love himself looks down from Heaven, 
To smile on such a day as this is! 


Then, O my friends, the hour improve, 
Let’s feel as if we ne’er could sever; 
And may the birth of her we love 

Be thus with joy remember’d ever! 


O! banish every thought to night, 
Which could disturb our soul’s communion ; 
Abandon’d thus to dear delight, 

We'll even for once forget the Union. 


On that let statesmen try their powers, 
And tremble o’er the rights they’d die for; 
The union of the soul be ours, 

And every union else we sigh for! 

Then, O my friends, &c. 


In every eye around I mark 
The feelings of the heart o’erflowing ; 
From every soul I catch the spark 
Of sympathy, in friendship glowing. 


O! could such moments ever fly! 

O! that we ne’er were doom'd to lose ’em! 
And all as bright as Charlotte’s eye, 
And all as pure as Charlotte’s bosom. 


But, O! my friends, this hour improve, 
Let’s feel as if we ne’er could sever; 
And may the birth of her we love, 
Be thus with joy remember'd ever! 


For me, whate’er my span of years, 
Whatever sun may light my roving ; 
Whether I waste my life in tears, 
Or live, as now, for mirth and loving! 


This day shall come with aspect kind, 
Wherever fate may cast your rover; 
He'll think of those he left behind, 
And drink a health to bliss that’s over. 
Then, O my friends, &c. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Paropy oF Porr’s PROLOGUE TO CATO. 


To catch the eye by fawning tricks of art, 
To wake the passions, and to wound the heart; 
To make each pretty coxcomb sigh and moan, 
Act like a dunce, and tnink himself undone; 
For this fair Celia first assum'd her airs, 

And drew, from half-slain pedants, floods of tears; 
Gay beaus no more their pretty faces kept, 
But gaz’d on Celia’s charms, andsigh'd, and wept. 
Fair Celia scorns by common airs to move 
Her suitor’s fondness, or the courtier’s love; 
To pity love would much ill breeding show, 
And wounded lovers well deserve their woe, 
Tears now shall flow from some more noble cause, 
Such tears as coquets shed o’er faded gauze ; 
She makes each breast with love’s hot passion rise, 
And calls forth rolling tears from coxcomb’s eyes; 
Beauty contest in ber fair shape she draws, 
How Juno look’d, and godlike Venus was; 

No cormmon object Celia now displays, 

But what with rapture each fond fop surveys.” 
A coquet smiling at her happy fate, 

And gaining plaudits from each empty pate. 

W hile thus she gives to each fond lover laws, 

W hat bosom beats not for his own dear cause? 
Who sees her move, but wonders at each air? 
Who hears her laugh, and doesnot think her fair? 
E’en when proud Anna, ’midst a splendid train, 
The silks of India, and the gold of Spain, 
ignobly proud, and impotently great, 

E-xpos'd her sable features, drawn in state, 
While thus in pomp and splendor Anna past, 
All joy was banish’d, and each face o'er cast 
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Her triumph ceas’d; scorn shot from every eye, 

And haughty Anna past unheeded by ; 

But Celia’s beauties soon attract the throng, 

And, Celia, Celia, faulter’d on each tongue; 

This last of beauties every fop ador’d, 

And charming Celia dwelt every word. 

Coxcombs, attend! be charms like these approv’d, 

And let your icy hearts, for once, be mov’d. 

_ HANTONIA. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Mr. OLpDscHooL, 

[The following trifles from a modern poet are what the 
Italians style concetti, the grace of them is lost in the 
translation. If they are inserted in the Port Folio, it 
is requested that room may be found for the original, 

“with the expectation that some happier hand may 
give the playful grace which it possesses. But the 
most skilful will in vain seek a substitute for fancin- 
letto,&c. The captivating suavity, the elegant softness 
of those expressions in Italian, cannot be rendered is 
our ruder tangue. } 

AMORE PITTORE. 
Un di sorpreso, O Fille, 
Vii Amor fancinletto, 
Che squarciata la benda alle pupille, 
Pingera attento inanri cavaletto: 
Ma quando mi appresai 
Al pittore novello, 
Dopiamente sorpuso rimirai, 
Che un dardo era il penello, 
La tela era il mio core, 
Ela tua imago dipingera Amore. 
TRANSLATION. 
LOVE A PAINTER. 
Some days ago, with great surprise, 
I saw a little love, dear maid. 
He’d torn the bandage from his eyes, 
And on his knee a patlet laid. 
But my surprise was doubly great, 
When I approach’'d the painter’s seat, 
And saw his pencil was a dart, 
The canvas he employ'd my heart, 
And thy sweet image painted by his art. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
[From the manuscript stores of a friend and amateur, 

we derive the following. It has a strong resemblance 
to the lively and caustic style of John ‘Trumbull, Esq. 
If the author of M’Fingal woos in such a mode as 
this, every muse, if not every maid, ought to be pro- 
pitious. } 

A POETICAL LETTER, 

FROM LOVE-SICK JACOB TO COY NANCY. 


To thee, dear Nancy, thee my sweeting, 
Poor prisoner Jacob sendeth greeting: 
Whereas, so pleas’d the pow’rs above, 
I’m fall’n desperately in love ; 

Yor Cupid took a station sly 

In one bright corner of your eye, 

And from his bow let fiy a dart, 

Which miss’d my ribs, and hit my heart. 
Pierc’d thro’ and through, and passing further, 
Put all my insides out of order. 

Nor this the only plague, I found 

Love enter’d at the viewless wound ; 

As mice into a cheese will creep, 
Through a small chink, and entering deep, 
While all without looks fair and well, 
‘They leave the cheese an empty shell: 
Unlucky Jacob, full of smart, 

Entreats you to return his heart; 

Or else, to ease his ceaseless moan, 
Make an exchange, and send your own. 
O Nancy! thee ] love more fully 

Than ever Hudibras lov'd Trulla; 

Nor #neas of old, nor Dido, 

Could love one half so hot as I do. 

I hold my Nancy more a goddess, 

Than Venus fair, or Dian modest: 
Throughout the world thy glories shine, 
Nor hath the sun such powers as thine. 
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Thy looks make fair or cloudy weather ; 
Thy beauty keeps the world together, 
And should a drought e’er come again, 
Should you but frown, L know ’‘twould rain. 
For you the earth produces flowers, 

For you clouds drop in lovely showers ; 
Fruits only grow that you may eat, 

And pigs and calves to find you meat. 
Your charming smiles, which we observe, 
Should you withhold the world would starve ; 
Earth would withhold her wonted store, 
And plums and peaches be no more. 

O Nancy! could you once but love me, 
How mighty glad poor Jacob would be; 
Nor time, nor fate, our love should sever, 
I'd stick to you like wax forever. 

Come love me, Nancy, for I tell you, 

1 am a pretty clever fellow; 

And you must think so too, for (why ?) 

No one can tell so well as I. 

Here follows then, without objection, 

The rent-roll of poor Jack’s perfection: — 
Know then, all womankind, that I, 

(When straight), am nearly six feet high; 
Whence, by plain reasoning, it appears 
I’m one of nature's grenadiers : 

Yet I (to whisper this between us) 

Serve only in the wars of Venus. 

I’m brown, and one good thing (observe) is, 
I have black hair, ma’am, at your service. 
Of wit I brag not, yet with brains 

Enough to walk in when it rains— 

To know the odds ’twixt cheese and chalk, 
And tell ahandsaw from a hawk; 

To cane a man that should abuse me, 
And hang myself if you refuse me. 

Now some, who judge of folks Ly book, 
Tell me I have a hanging look. 

You must direct me which to choose, 
The gallows rope, or marriage noose: 

I must, (as you and fate incline) 

Hang round your neck, or hang by mine; 
Your frowns or smiles can make or break me, 
So Nancy! or the d....l, must take me. 

I have some faults, my foes will bawl, 
But [’ve forgiven myself for all ; 

And so I'm ne’er the worse, I fancy, 

If you can think so too, my Nancy; 

And while I doat thus on your charms, 
Pardon and take me to your arms ;— 

E’en as the pope (their sins forgiven) 
Sends all his servants safe to heaven; 
Unless they miss the way to glory, 

And stop to dine at Purgatory. 

Let Venus, and let Cupid hear, 

And all the pow’rs by which we swear, 

If you for better, and for worse, 

Will take poor Jacob to be yours, 

My love shall last so long, no doubt, 
Eternity shall first run out; 

And be so great (when I unfold it) 
Immensity shall stretch to hold it. 

And when death comes, in fire and thunder, 
To cut the marriage knot asunder, 

I'll hold you spite of wind and weather, 
Death’s dart shall nail us both together. 
Then yield, my fair, and with me take up, 
And I'll be yours, while I am Jacob. 
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SELECTED POETRY. 
THE DOCTOR AND EIS APPRENTICE. 


A pupil of the Esculapian school 
Was just prepar’d to quit his master’s rule : 
Not that he knew his trade, as it appears, 
But that he then had learnt it seven years. 


Yet think not that in learning he was cheated— 
All that he hadi to study still 
Was, when a man was well or ill, 

And hoy, if sick, he should be treated. 





One morn he thus address’d his master: 
‘ Dear Sir, my honour’d father bids me say, 
If I could, now and then a, visit pay, 
He thinks, with you, “% 
To notice how you do, 
My business I might learn a little faster. 


‘The thought is happy,’ the preceptor cries; 
‘ A better method he could scarce devise ; 
So Bob, (his pupil’s name), it shall be so, 
And, when I next pay visits, you shall go.’ 


To bring that hour, alas! time briskly fled. 
With dire intent, 
Away they went, 

And now behold them at the patient’s bed. 


The master-doctor solemnly perus’d 

His victim’s face, and o’er his symptoms mus’d, 
Look’d vise, s#id nothing,—an unerring way, 
W hen people nothing have to say. 


Then felt his pulse, and smelt his cane, 

And paus’d and blink’d, and smelt again, 

And briefly of his corps perform’d each motion: 
Manewvres that for death’s platoon are meant; 
A kind of make ready and present, 

Before the full discharge of pill and potion. 


At length the patient’s wife he thus address'd: 
‘Madam, your husband’s danger’s very great; 
And, what will never his complaint abate, 
The man’s been eating oysters, I perceive,’ 
‘Dear! you’re a witch, I verily believe,’ 
Madam replied, and to the truth confess’d. 


Skill so prodigious Bobby too admir’d ; 

And home returning, of the sage inquir’d 
How these same oysters came into his head? 
‘ Psha! my dear Bob, the thing was plain— 
Sure that can ne’er distress thy brain! 

I saw the shells lie underneath the bed.’ 


So, wise by such a lesson grown, 

Next day Bob ventur’d forth alone, 

And to the self-same sufferer paid his court— 
But soon, with haste and wonder out of breath, 
Return’d the stripling minister of death, 

And to his master made this dread report : 


‘Why, sir, we ne’er can keepthat patient under— 
Zounds! such a maw I ne’er came across! 

The fellow must be dying, and no wonder, 

For d—’me if he hasn't eat a horse! 


‘ A horse!’ the elder man of physic cried, 

As if he meant his pupil to deride— 

‘ How came so wild a nection in your head?’ 
* How: think not in my duty I was idle; 

Like you, I took a peep beneath the bed, 
And there I saw a saddle and a bridle |’ 


EPIGRAM 


On the marriage of an ancient maiden to a tall and 
athletic clergyman. 


Blest, says the sacred text, are those, 
That on the prop of faith rely: 
Sabina heard this truth, and chose 
A pillar of divinity. 
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